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from the " mode of union77 of the earth with phlogiston in the metal.1
I suppose it is possible to say that, a few years after he obtained dephlogisticated air, Priestley thought of the production of that air by heating reel lead which had been formed by calcining lead in air, in a vague and nebulous way, as the taking of something out of the air by the hot lead, and the obtaining of some kind of modification of that something from the red lead.
Priestley was a staunch adherent of the phlogistic theory; he stated all his conclusions, and many of his facts, in the language of that theory; but he also widened and modified the conception of phlogiston in such a wray that it lost more in clearness than it gained in comprehensiveness.
"Nothing can burn,77 said Priestley, "unless there be something at hand to receive the phlogiston which is set loose in the act of ignition.77 He did not consider it absolutely necessary that air should be the recipient of the phlogiston set loose in processes of combustion; the phlogiston might perhaps be communicated to water or to other substances. When he spoke of air, or sometimes dephlogisticated air, as the pabulum of a burning body, Priestley meant that the air received the phlogiston which was "set loose in the dissolution'7 of the burning body. Airs were regarded by Priestley as unions of phlogiston with different bases, and he recognized different modes of union: thus, he speaks of "that mode of union [of phlogiston] with its base which constitutes inflammable air,77 and of another mode of union as "that which constitutes an air that extinguishes flame.77 The modes of union could be changed by such a process as shaking the airs with water: Priestley said he had "indisputable evidence that inflammable air, standing long in water, has actually lost all its inflammability, and even come to extinguish flame much more than that air in which candles have burned out.77
1 Priestley's view of the nature of dephlogisticated air became more complicated and confused as Ms experiments proceeded; but in the last of his six volumes on Air (1786) he was inclined to follow Lavoisier in regarding this air as an elementary substance.